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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 290.) 

Seventh Mo. 9th, 1853. In my sleep last night 
was much in company with my dear departed 
mother, as is often the case. It seemed on wak- 
ing as though I had really been with her. Her 

recious sweet spirit seeming so near, as I have 

n busily engaged this morning, it has com- 
forted and cheered. Sincere and fervent desires 
have been raised, that I may be helped so to live 
that there may be a reunion with her when done 
with time in a never-ending eternity, and a being 
forever united with the spirits of the just made 
perfect, and to Jesus the Mediator of the new 
covenant,” &c. 

llth. Feel my spirits a little lightened, by 
being brought in measure to feel; and enabled 
also to ask help and strength to bear all my 
burdens, both those that pertain to the flesh and 
to the spirit. In our morning meeting, I once 
more dared to open my lips in a few words; the 
burden of which made my poor tabernacle 
tremble. 

18th. A quiet feeling seems in mercy dis- 
pensed this morning; though feeling sensible 
that I have nothing to boast of but infirmities. 
Unexpectedly was brought to my remembrance, 
the account we have left us, of Mary going unto 
the sepulchre while it was yet dark ; and how the 
stone was found rolled away, &c. The remem- 
brance of this circumstance, and the opening of 
it to my understanding, as well as the feelings 
attendant, gave encouragement. Unlooked for 
in our meeting, I was introduced into exercise ; 
and had vocally to declare for the help and en- 
couragement of some doubting, distrusting mind 
present, “If the prophet had bid thee do some 
great thing, wouldst thou not have done it? how 
much rather, wash and be clean.” Was enlarged 
a little further, though in great fear. After 
pr was favored to feel peaceful; which is all 

ask. 

Eighth Mo. 1st. As I sat in our morning 
meeting yesterday, this text was livingly revived: 
“Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss,” 
&e., followed by these words of the dear Master: 
“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
. There seemed a command to revive it, 

ut feeling it so applicable to my own state and 
condition, and there being those present of the 
worldly wise—many strangers—I had about con- 
cluded I could not open my lips. When, as 
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though a voice had spoken it, I heard the words 
of Pilate to the people: “ What shall I do then 
with Jesus, which is called Christ?’ with their 
answer, “ Let him be crucified.” Ah, how these 
last words sounded! If this, I was about to do, 
bore any relation to crucifying afresh the dear 
Son of God, the very thought brought me on my 
feet; and in the fear and dread of the Eternal I 
bore my testimony. Since which, O! how I have 
been buffeted by that cruel adversary, who seeks 
to lay waste the whole heritage of God. May I 
be helped and strengthened, not only in word, 
but in all my actions, to preach Christ to the 
people ; showing forth my faith by my works. 

15th. I can adopt the language of the pro- 
phet where he says: “I am very jealous for the 
Lord God of hosts,” &e. In the first place I am 
very jealous over myself; then over every thing 
which does not bring honor unto Him, to whom 
all honor is due. I often see things in our meet- 
ings in regard to the behavior of the dear chil- 
dren, which distress me; then my own situation 
often weighs heavily, being unable to attain to 
anything but an outward stillness; though I 
strive not to settle down under it. And can but 
believe that as the exercise is rightly maintained, 
a helping hand will be extended. In the after- 
part of our morning meeting, I was given a little 
to feel the preciousness of true living faith, “If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed,” said 
our dear Saviour, “ye shall say unto this syca- 
mine-tree be thou slednd up by the root, and 
be thou planted in the sea, and it shall be done.” 
The remembrance of this precious declaration, 
seemed a little to animate to seek after it. Press 
forward, O my soul! 

22nd. I thought during our morning meeting 
yesterday, there was more of ability than some- 
times, to ask a little help. Near the close of the 
meeting I ventured forth with a few words. 
Hope I did not do wrong. Oh, the fear that at- 
tends these offerings! fear to give, and fear to 
withhold. After meeting my heart was tendered 
and broken before the Lord, with sincere desires 
to be kept and preserved on every hand. 

24th. “Cleanse thou me from secret faults.” 
Increased desires are felt after purity and holi- 
ness: that so I may be made a fit temple for the 
Lord my God to dwell in. If iniquity be re- 
garded or given way to in any wise, the Lord 
will not hear me. Strengthen me, O Heavenly 
Father! with might in the inner-man ; that I may 
lift up a standard against my soul’s enemy, who 
is sien continually to destroy and to lay waste 
thy kingdom. 

26th. Yesterday was a day of unlooked for 
favor to my poorsoul. He who has all power in 
heaven and on earth, was pleased to arise for my 
help and deliverance, so that the broken bones 
were made to rejoice. Near the close of our 


meeting, there seemed a command given to stand 
forth on behalf of my dear Lord and Master. 
While trying the fleece, the meeting I found was 
breaking up. I feared, after the favor I had re- 
ceived, to let it separate without delivering the 
little message which seemed given ; so arose with: 
The life, dear children, is more than meat—the 
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life of the precious immortal soul. And with a 
little more, I sat down. After which was favored 
to feel quiet. On retiring after meeting to my 
room, was again comforted and encouraged in 
reading these words of John Crook, which I ac- 
cidentally opened upon: “I have this to say to 
thee, thou poor soul, Keep thou thy own habita- 
tion with God, in the measure of his grace com- 
mitted to thee. Shut out all that would inter- 
rupt thy communion with God, and follow those 
things which are of good report and which make 
for peace; these things follow. Keep in love 
with all those that love the Truth and are tender 
of it, and seek its advancement above all; who 
have no end to self, nor to this world, nor the 
things of it ; but unto purity and holiness, and a 
close walking with God in Spirit; and thy temp- 
tations will wear away, and those broken bones 
shall be set again unto a firmer union with God 
and his truth and people, than ever thou wast in 
before. Then the broken bones shall rejoice and 
thou conclude, that in faithfulness God hath suf- 
fered thee to be tried, that thou mayst learn 
obedience by all that thou hast suffered, and un- 
derstand it was to make thee abhor thyself more 
than ever thou couldst have done, had not these 
things befallen thee; that, with Job, thou mayst 
attain to a knowledge of God beyond the hear- 
ing of the ear; which will reward thee double 
for all thy sufferings and trials, and make thee 
keep close unto the Lord and to the fellowship 
of saints for ever,” &c.—Friends’ Library, Vol. 
XIII, page 266. 

Ninth Mo. 9th. Altogether unworthy as some 
of us are of the mercies of our Heavenly Father 
still extended towards us, we are remembered 
for good from time to time. Thou openest thy 
hand, and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing. Yesterday was a day of favor. The even- 
ing previous, who should arrive but our dear 
friends William and Elizabeth Evans! They 
have come to pay us a little visit and attend our 
meeting. Just at meeting time came our friends, 
Samuel and Ann Cope ; also Hannah Davis, from 
West Chester, and William Scattergood, from 
Concord. It seemed remarkable how they should 
all be drawn to come sit with us in our meeting; 
neither knowing of the others coming. Eliza- 
beth, Samuel, and William, all spoke; E. first, 
quoting: “Draw nigh unto God, and He will 
draw nigh unto you.” Encouraging some in an 
especial manner, for whom ‘she was led into close 
and near sympathy, to bring their troubles unto 
the Lord; who would sustain and make a way 
where none could be seen. Said, “The Lord 
shall fight your battles, and ye shall hold your 
peace.” Enlarging in a very instructive and 
encouraging manner. My spirit was melted, hum- 
bled and broken, under the power of the word 
preached; and while I felt unworthy of even a 
crumb, I was allowed to partake. Samuel fol- 
lowed with this apostolic declaration: “ For our 
rejoicing is this, the testimony of our conscience, 
that in simplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of God, we have 
had our conversation in the world.” Upon which 
he instructively enlarged. “I am the Vine, ye 
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are the branches,” &c., William arose with; and 
spoke of the favor and the mercy it was to be 
permitted to be engrafted into Christ, the true 
and living Vine, &c., &c. Both of the last were 
deeply instructive communications, wherein, also, 
counsel and tender encouragement flowed toward 
the dear children, that they, in their little mea- 
sure, be found supporters of our Christian testi- 
monies ; showing the suffering our early Friends 
underwent in support of them, &c. The meeting 
closed in solemn supplication, from dear E. E. 
So that it did seem to me there was abundant 
cause to thank God and take courage. 

15th. Whilst I desire to be social and pleasant 
with all, as far as Truth allows, may I be more 
and more guarded over my words and actions. 
The little strength which has been mercifully 
vouchsafed, has been lessened of late, by giving 
too much latitude to my tongue, “an unruly 
member, and boasteth great things.” I have 
been made to feel, this day, that I have nothing 
to glory in save infirmities. May this sense not 
be withdrawn, till self is laid where it ought to 
be. Oh how unlike am I to Him, who “ made 
himself of no reputation,” and who went about 
doing good, not only to the bodies but to the 
souls of men. 

Eleventh Mo. 7th. More than a month has 
elapsed since last entry was made, and what shall 
Isay? If it had been a month of advance in my 
good journey, how I could rejoice! While there 
has been a struggle from day to day, in passing 
about among my friends, to keep best things up- 
permost, I cannot feel I have attained to what I 
ought. And since my return to this place, about 
a week since, truly it may be said, “ many things” 
have “ cumbered” to cause a fear for many of us, 
that the “one thing needful” would be forgotten. 
In our meeting yesterday morning an exercise 


of this kind pervaded my mind, but without re- 


lief: it may have been all for myself. After- 
wards how did these words of the aged patriarch, 
when pressed by sore famine, again and again 
pass through me: “Go again and buy us a little 
food.” That bread which cometh down from 
God out of heaven and nourishes up unto eternal 
life, was what my soul panted after, and craved 
for us all. 

8th. “ Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is, that I may 
know how frail Iam.” Very unexpectedly last 
evening I had a slight hemorrhage, which did 
some alarm; though the desire was felt to keep 
quiet, to turn inward, and see how it was with 
me. Whereupon I felt as though I had nothing 
to clothe me with. Be merciful to me a sinner, 
was the breathing of my spirit. Iam yet spared 
to see the light of another day. Enable me, 
strengthen me, O dearest Father! to work out 
my soul’s salvation with fear and trembling ; that 
the midnight cry may not find me unprepared. 

(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


Wanderings in China.—No. 2. 
(Continued from page 290). 

The existence of slavery as a recognized in- 
stitution in Chinese domestic life is to me an 
altogether new idea, and yet I now learn that it 
is a most real fact—a system of absolute, he- 
reditary slavery, from which there is no possibility 
of escape for three generations, though the great- 
grandson of the original slave is entitled to 
purchase his freedom if he can raise a sum equal 
to the price at which his master values him. 
The slave-market is supplied from the families 
of rebels and of poor parents, who, in very hard 
times are driven to sell their sons and daughters. 


Many also are the children of gamblers, who are 
sold to pay gambling debts. A large number 
have been kidnapped from distant homes, and 
though this offence is criminal, it is constantly 
practised. Under pressure of extreme poverty, 
girls are sometimes sold for about £1, but the 
average price of both sexes ranges from £10 to 
£20, according to health, strength, beauty and 
age. Before a purchase is effected, the slave, 
male or female, is minutely examined, and made 
to go through his, or her paces, to prove sound- 
ness in all respects. Should the result prove satis- 
factory, the purchaser becomes absolute owner. 
He can sell his slave again at any moment, 
and for any purpose, or should he see fit to beat 
him to death, or drown him, no law can touch 
him, for his slave is simply his chattel, and 
possesses no legal rights whatsoever. Instances 
have actually come to‘ light in which ladies 
have thus beaten their female slaves to death, 
but the action is looked upon merely as an ex- 
travagant waste of saleable property. In wealthy 
houses, where there are generally from twenty to 
thirty slaves, kindly treatment seems to be the 
general rule; but in smaller families, where only 
two or three are kept, the treatment is often so 
harsh that slaves run away, whereupon the town- 
crier issent through the streets to offer a reward for 
the capture of the fugitive. He attracts attention 
by striking a gong, to which is attached a paper 
streamer on which all particulars are inscribed. 
Sometimes street placards are pasted up, with a 
full description of the runaway. Here, as in 
other slave-owning communities, parents have no 
rights whatever to their own children, who can 
be taken from them and sold at the will of the 
master. So the system: of slavery is absolute, 
and its victims may be the children of fellow- 
citizens, and in the case of gamblers, of boon 
companions. 

The City of Canton is divided into thirty-six 
wards, each separated from the others by fire- 
proof walls. At short intervals I notice a tall 
scaffolding in connection with a little watch- 
tower, and I learn that these are fire look-outs. 
Each watchman has a gong whereby to give the 
alarm to all the others in case he detects a fire, 
and by a certain code of striking he makes known 
in what quarter it lies. Then from each of the 
forty-eight guard-houses of the city two men 
hurry off to assist the regular fire-brigade, who 
are said to be a very efficient and courageous 
body of men, both here and throughout the 
empire ; and indeed there is every inducement 
to energy in subduing fires, for apart from all 
general considerations concerning danger to life 
and property, every official in the neighborhood 
knows that his personal rank is at stake, as every 
fire sufficiently large to destroy ten houses must be 
reported at Pekin, and should the conflagration 
have been allowed so to spread that eighty houses 
have been burnt, every officer in the city is 
degraded one step. Very severe punishment is 
also meted out to those persons through whose 
carelessness the fire has originated. No matter 
how respectable is their position in life, they are 
condemned to stand daily in the open streets for 
a period of from one to four weeks, wearing the 
ponderous wooden collar—the cangue—just as 
if they were thieves. 

While at Canton, an invitation from a very 
wealthy mandarin gave our authoress an oppor- 
tunity of visiting a Chinese home of the very 
best type; and very puzzling, she says, it would 
be to describe. It covers so much ground, and 
there are so many open halls, consisting chiefly 
of pillars and ornamental roofs, scattered pro- 
miscuously about, among paved courtyards, deco- 


rated with flowers in pots; and then there are 
walls pierced by oddly shaped portals, formed 
like octagons, or circles, or even tea-pots, and al] 
placed at irregular intervals, never opposite one 
another ; and then shady morsels of garden with 
all manner of surprises in the way of little ponds 
and angular bridges and quaint trees. Then 
somehow, quite unexpectedly, you find yourself 
in highly ornamental suites of small rooms which 
seem to have originally been one great room, sub- 
divided by partitions of the most eloborate wood. 
carving, and furnished with beautiful polished 
black, wood, and hangings of rich materials, 

Such homes are in fact the patriarchal encam 
ment of a whole clan, to which all the sons and 
brothers of the house bring their wives and there 
take up their quarters, living together apparently 
in very remarkable peace. 

“Presently our host, who is very friendly to 
foreigners, and from intercourse with them, is leas 
punctilious than most Chinamen on the matter 
of being seen speaking to his women folk, led us 
aside, and presented us to his most kindly and 
courteous old mother, who conducted us to her 
apartments, her son accompanying us. He then 
introduced us to his little bride, aged thirteen, 
His matrimonial ventures have so far been un- 
lucky, two previous wives having died very early, 
This one seems a nice, bright little lady. 

“Our host next led us into his fine large garden, 
which is all dotted over with delightful littl 
summer houses, with picturesque double roof 
much curved up and with a wealth of fine wood 
carving—beautiful black wood furniture like 
polished ebony, with scarlet embroidered dre 
peries; here and there a window of delicate 
pearly oyster-shells set in a fine lattice-work, % 
as to form a translucent screen. Shady trees 
overhang cunningly contrived miniature streams 
and lakes, with fanciful bridges, one of which is 
constructed in zig-zags, as an emblem of the 
much esteemed dragon. It isa wonderful garden 
to be the property of a private citizen, in the 
heart of this great ante city ! 

“The dragon-bridge and the quaintly shaped 
portals are not the only lucky emblems which 
are here cherished. A couple of tame deer, which 
symbolize happiness, and several gorgeous pea 
cocks, which denote exalted rank, enliven the 
garden. Some geese are also admitted as being 
emblematic of constancy, for which reason the 
figure among the gifts of a bridegroom to his 
bride. 

“Returning to the house, or rather to one of its 
many scattered portions, we find an abundant 
luncheon awaiting us, but only the gentleman 
shared it with us. Even the fine old mother 
could not venture so far to depart from the 
customs of well bred Chinese ladies as to cross 
the threshold, though she just glanced in to see 
that we were happy. 

“Leaving the gentlemen to finish their wine, 
we rejoined the ladies, who now, in the absence 
of any lord of the creation, were much more at 
their ease. They were sitting, as is their custom 
in one of their bed-rooms (also handsomely fur 
nished with polished black wood and beautifully 
carved bedsteads). They gathered round us to 
examine such jewels as we wore, and to show 
theirs, and were pleased by our admiration of 
their quaint and very elaborate head-dressing, 
their glossy hair being ornamented with artificial 
flowers (one had natural flowers), and valuable 
hairpins of gold, pearl, or jade-stone. . 

“ But their chief pride evidently centered im 
their poor little “ golden lily” feet, reduced to the 
tiniest hoof in proof of their exalted station. 
course, the so-called foot is little more than just 
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cess of the first. It is to be presumed that no 
one will doubt but that the number of acres of 
woodland were very much less in the vicinity of 
these stations during the later years of observa- 
tion ; and if so, the destruction of the timber can- 
not have diminished the amount of rain. 

The “ Dewpoint,” or proportion of moisture 
in the air, has been found to be greater in a 
wood than in the open fields, but this probably 
results from obstruction to the currents of air by 
the trees, which prevents the exhalations from 
the leaves and ground from being rapidly carried 
away, and can have but little if any influence in 
causing rain, although it might possibly change 
the course of a local storm passing near it. 
Ground rich in humus, as it is in old woodlands 
that have not often been burned over, is very re- 
tentive of moisture, and rain falling on it would 
be largely absorbed, which would lessen the 
amount to run off and diminish the freshets; but 
that it would increase the flow of the springs is 
not so certain. I have no means of reliably 
ascertaining the changes that have taken place 
in the volume of the streams during the years 
noted, and the opinion varies greatly among the 
older people as to whether they have diminished 
or not; most of them, however, thinking that 
they have, but memory is a very unreliable 
guide, and it is greatly to be desired that some 
of our Scientific Associations should establish a 
system of measurements by which, in after years, 
the truth could be determined. 

The Stations noted* were selected as having 
the fewest omissions and longest records, and 
without reference to any theory on the subject. 
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1841 to 7th mo. 1854 
7th mo. 1854 to 1867 


1814 to 186 
| 1814 to 7th 


1841 to 1867 
1831 to 1835 & 1837 to 1866 


| Number of years observed. 
1831 to 7th mo. 1849 
7th mo. 1849 to 1866 


| 1832 to 1849 
1849 to 186 

| 1829 to 1846 

| 1829 to 184 

| 1818 to 182% 
1818 to 184: 
1844 to 186 
1842 to 185f 
1842 tol 
1869 to 18 
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1860 tc 
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Name of Station. 


|\Cambridge, Mass., 


||New Bedford, Mass., 
|| Providence, ds 

|| Rochester, NH. ke 

||Marietta, Ohio, 

||Springdale, Ky., 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
|West Chester, Pa., 


the list, was not 

included with the previous nine to whieh the conclud- 

ing paragraph more particularly refers, but was noted 

in asupplementary paper. The observations and record 

at that place, which was the home of the doctor, were 
probably made by himself. 

7. ____ 

The practical question in reference to ancestry 

is, not whether a man has reason to be proud of 

his ancestors, but whether his ancestors would 


have reason to be proud of their descendants. 
S. 8. Times. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
LINES 
Composed by MartHa A. WItson, while at Friends’ 
Boarding School, near Barnesville, Ohio. 


Calendar of Eighteen Eighty, 
Hanging here upon the wall, 
One by one thy leaves have fallen, 

And to-night, the last must fall ; 


For the ticking, ticking, ticking, 
Of the time-piece in thy room 
Warns thee, that at hour of mid-night 
Thou shalt meet thy final doom. 


“Thou thy mission hast accomplished, 
And we hear this voice from thee: 
I am going, only going, 
Where my predecessors be ; 


To the silence and the darkness 
Which no mortal eye may scan ; 
Going only in obedience 
To the universal plan, 


Only one short year I’ve lingered, 
In my place upon the wall ; 

Every month one leaf has fallen, 
And to-night the last must fall. 


My companions all have left me, 
I must meet my fate alone; 

Yet 1 would not linger longer, 
Or my present state bemoan. 


But to mortals watching by me, 
I have something I would say ; 
Something I would have you ponder 
As you journey day by day. 


It is this: ‘I go before you, 
And ye all shall follow me; 

As my summons comes at mid-night, 
So your summons, too, may be. 


Hourly have I watched the coming 
And the going of the few 

Who within these walls have gathered, 
For a purpose high and true. 


And have kept a daily record 
Of events I’ve witnessed here ; 
This I leave you, read the pages, 
All are traced distinct and clear. 


What to you has been forgotten, 
You will find my records bear, 
Words ye’ve spoken, deeds committed, 
Written with the greatest care. 


Some there are, ye’ll greet with gladness, 
Some there are ye’ll meet with pain; 
Resolutions, kept or broken, 
Sometimes loss and sometimes gain. 


Seeds that you have strewn around you 
All unconsciously while here ; 

You will see have grown and blossomed, 
And a harvest doth appear. 


As the sowing, so the reaping, 
Some of good, and some of ill; 

Progress either up or downward, 
Never any standing still.’ 


But I now must cease my speaking, 
For the midnight hour draws near ; 
And I leave you, sadly leave you 
To the swiftly coming year— 


My successor, who stands waiting 
At the portals of the door, 
Only waiting for the echo, 
‘Thou shalt know thy place no more.’ 


‘ Know thy place no more forever, 
Through the ages yet to be,’ 

Is the sad and solemn sentence 
Borne on airy wings to me.” 


From the “ Atlantic Monthly.’? 


On the Big Horn. 


[In the disastrous battle on the Big Horn 
River, in which General Custer and his entire 
force were slain, the chief Rain-in-the-Face was 
one of the fiercest leaders of the Indians. In 


Longfellow’s poem on the massacre these lines 
will be remembered: 
“Revenge?” cried Rain-in-the-Face, 
“ Revenge upon all the race 
Of the White Chief with yellow hair!” 
And the mountains dark and high 
From their crags re-echoed the cry 
Of his anger and despair. 


He is now a man of peace; and the agent at 
Standing Rock, Dakota, writes September 28th, 
1886: “ Rain-in-the-Face is very anxious to 
to Hampton. I fear he is too old, but he desires 
very much to go.”] 


The years are but half a score, 

And the war-whoop sounds no more 
With the blast of bugles, where 

Straight into a slaughter pen, 

With his doomed three hundred men, 
Rode the chief with the yellow hair, 


Oh Hampton, down by the sea! 
What voice is beseeching thee 
For the scholar’s lowliest place ? 
Can this be the voice of him 
Who fought on the Big Horn’s rim? 
Can this be Rain-in-the-Face ? 
* * * * * ~ x 
O chief of the Christ-like school ! 
Can the zeal of thy heart grow cool 
When the victor scarred with fight 
Like a child for thy guidance craves, 
And the faces of hunters and braves 
Are turning to thee for light? 


The hatchet lies overgrown 

With grass by the Yellowstone, 
Wind River and Paw of Bear; 

And, in sign that foes are friends, 

Each lodge like a peace-pipe sends 
Its smoke in the quiet air. 


The hands that have done the wrong 

To right the wronged are strong, 
And the voice of a nation saith : 

“ Enough of the war of swords, 

Enough of the lying words 


And shame of a broken faith !” 
* * a 7: * * * 


The Ute and the wandering Crow 
Shall know as the white men know, 
And fare as the white men fare; 
The pale and the red shall be brothers, 
One’s rights shall be as another’s, 
Home, school and House of Prayer! 


O mountains that climb to snow, 
O river winding below, 
Through meadows by war once trod, 
O wild waste lands that await 
The harvest exceeding great, 
Break forth into praise of God! 
—John G. Whittier. 
—— 9 
The Work of the Spirit—Canon Hoare, in 

speaking of the co-operation of the Holy Spirit 
in the work of the ministry says it “ produces & 
holy solemnity throughout the Church. Do we 
not sometimes know what it is to have a solemn 
sense of the presence of God in the midst of us? 
When Solomon’s temple was consecrated, ‘the 
glory of Jehovah filled the house of God,’ andI 
verily believe that there is something of the same 
kind very often experienced amongst ourselves 
It is something that cannot be produced by 
natural means, such as music, or even 
reading, for it is supernatural, being the direct 
result of the Holy Spirit working with his people 
It is experienced, though it cannot be defined; 
it is felt, though not understood; it is an ul 
doubted reality, though not produced by am 
human instrumentality. It was well descri 
by three infidels who were sent over by an infidel 
aa at Leeds to hear old Henry Venn preec 
at Huddersfield, who went back and repo 
to their infidel friends, ‘Truly God is in that 
place, though we know Him not.’ When this# 
mercifully bestowed by the Spirit we shall feel 
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did not want any one to immediately decide or 
come to a conclusion in this matter, but to think 
of it in the silent watches of the night, when 
their heads were laid on their pillows,” &Xc. 
After a solemn silence the meeting closed. 

Would it not be well for some in this day to 
consider the last mentioned subject, and not give 
too much time to reading such, and thereby de- 
stroy the relish for something better ? 

There is much to be found in the approved 
writings of Friends, which will strengthen the 
good desires often raised in the heart, to follow 
their dear Lord and Master; and as any are 
obedient to His “still small voice,” they will be 
made “ quick of understanding in His holy fear,” 
and ability given to follow on “in the footsteps 
of the flock of Christ’s companions.” 


Unsent Prophets. 


“T have not sent these prophets, yet they ran ; 
I have not spoken to them, yet they prophesied.” 
It is written, “ How shall they preach except 
they be sent?” and for ages men have been 
trying to answer that question, but with in- 
different success. Men may be voluble, eloquent, 
popular, and persuasive; they may be invited, 
called, petted, and flattered, and yet their lives 
prove fruitless, and their ministry a delusion and 
a snare, unless they are sent of the Lord God. 

Every servant of God is sent. The Lord 
appoints him for his work, tells him what to do, 
and where and how to do it; and the man who 
is obedient to this heavenly call of God labors 
effectually and will be honored, and owned of 
God in his work. But the man who is not sent, 
though he may be called and salaried, will not 
be blessed and prospered of the Lord. The 
world may approve him, but in the great day of 
God he shall hear the solemn words, “I never 
knew you.” 

How many persons there are who, though they 
assume to preach the gospel, can neither feed the 
fiock of God nor win sinners to Christ! They 
are not sent; and the worldliness, starvation and 
death which pervades the churches where they 
minister, furnish abundant evidence of the fact. 
They are of the world. Their desires and hopes 
are worldly; they seek to please men and, are 
not the servants of Christ. Whatever they may 
have, they lack the unction of the Holy One, the 
power of the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts. God 
has not called them nor commissioned them; he 
does not strengthen them or bless them;he will 
not crown their labors with fruitfulness, nor 
bestow on them his glorious reward. 

This may seem to some a light thing, a matter 
of individual choice ; men may suppose that the 
ministry of God’s Word is a trade to be learned, 
a profession to be chosen, an office to be sought ; 
but such persons “do greatly err, not knowing 
the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” Would 
it be a light thing for a man to represent himself 
as the embassador of a king who never knew him 
and never commissioned him? Would it be a 
light thing in business, for a man to claim to be 
agent and representative of a person who had 
never given him authority or mentioned his 
name? Would it be a trivial matter for a man 
to transact business, and make agreements and 
treaties in behalf of some mighty potentate, who 
had given him no authority whatever for so 
doing? And shall it be esteemed a trivial 
matter for a man to palm himself off as a servant 
of the Lord Almighty without authority, endorse- 
ment or recognition from on high? Let us sol- 
emnly inquire concerning this matter, and see to 
it that we have the Lord’s call and the Lord’s 
commission, and then we may hope to have the 


Lord’s benediction on our labors, making them 
fruitful to the glory of his name.—Herald of 
Truth, 
nsnisinsieetalibiniaactamatas 

“T appeal to the consciences and understand- 
ings of all impartial people, if our belief be not 
the most just, merciful and true, that however it 
pleased God to send his Son, a light into the 
world, at that time more eminently than before, 
yet that He was so far spiritually manifested in 
all ages, as the Word of God nigh in the heart, 
and great commandment in the consciences of 
men, as [that those] who believed and obeyed, 
obtained remission of sins and eternal salvation. 
This is clear; for if no man could ever see or 
know the Father but the Son, and he to whom 
the Son reveals Him, then because many of the 
holy ancients both spiritually saw and knew God 
(otherwise they could never be saved) it follows, 
that Christ did in all ages reveal God.”— Wm. 
Penn. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


A Floating Island.—One of the wonders of 
Henry’s Lake is the floating island, says a cor- 
respondent of the San Francisco Call, writing 
from the Snake River country of Idaho. When 
we camped at night a lovely island was within a 
stone’s throw of us. We decided to explore it 
in the morning. The soft green carpet, the 
drooping willows and stiff little pines, so near the 
shining surface of the cool blue water, filled us 
with a desire to rest in their shade. When 
morning came the island was gone. Five miles 
away we could see the little trees waving in the 
wind that had wafted them to the opposite side 
of the lake. The wind changed, however, and 
the mysterious island came on its daily orbit and 
rested, while all nature was hushed that lovely 
afternoon near where we had first seen it. We 
paddled a raft of logs to its border. It was 
circular in shape, and 300 feet in diameter. 
The outer edge was a tough sward, and so thin 
that it gave down under the weight of a man 
and let him into the water boot-top deep. A few 
feet from the edge it would support the weight 
of a horse. The floating mass was found to be a 
mat of grass roots overspread with a thin layer 
of decayed vegetable matter. The small trees 
rocked and swayed from side to side as we walked 
around them. As we approached the island a 
large number of swans were seen to swim away. 
There seem to be two kinds—white and gray. 
Their guttural calls could be heard five miles. 
In the wake of some that evidently were filling 
the office of mother, as they floated majestically 
away, were following the cygnets, fluffy and 
round like bunches of tow. In the grass near 
us was a swan fluttering and crying as she 
stretched out her long neck and spread out her 
broad white wings. She splashed into the water 
when we were twenty-five feet distant and disap- 
peared. When we next saw her she was far out 
on the lake swimming rapidly, with three or four 
very small young ones close behind. She had 
managed to get them out of the nest and into the 
water and they had followed her. They were 
not one day old. In the nest from which they 
had been hurried were five eggs not yet hatched. 
Two white, soft, flat bills had just broken through 
the hard shell. 


An Extensive Farm.—In the extreme south- 
west corner of Louisiana lies one of the largest 
producing farms in the world. It runs 100 miles 
north and south and is owned and operated by a 
syndicate of Northern capitalists. Their general 
manager, J. B. Watkins gives an interesting 
account of this gigantic plantation. “The 


1,500,000 acres of our tract,” he said, “wag 
purchased in 1883 from the State of Louisiana, 
and from the United States government. At 
that time it was a vast grazing land for the cattle 
of the few dealers of the neighborhood. When I 
took possession I found over 10,000 head of half. 
wild horses and cattle. My work was to divide 
the immense tract into convenient pastures, e 
tablishing stations or ranches every six mileg 
The fencing alone cost in the neighborhood of 
$50,000. The land is found to be best adapted to 
rice, sugar, corn and cotton. All our cultivating, 
ditching, &c., is done by steam power. We take 
a tract, say half a mile wide, for instance, and 
place an engine on each side. The engines are 
portable and operate a cable attached to four 
ploughs, and under this arrangement we are able 
to plough thirty acres a day with only the labor 
of three men. Our harrowing, planting, and 
other cultivating is done in a like manner; in 
fact, there is not a single draught horse on the 
entire place. We have, of course, horses for the 
herders of cattle, of which we now have 16,000 
head. The Southern Pacific Railroad runs for 
thirty-six miles through our farm. We have 
three steamboats operating on the waters of our 
own estate, upon which there are 300 miles of 
navigable waters. We have an ice-house, a bank, 


a shipyard and a rice mill.”—St. Louis Repub- 
lican. 


Pressure of Gas in Gas-wells—In a paper on 
the pressure and composition of natural gas, read 
before the Engineers’ Club. Dr. H. M. Chance 
stated that there are no records of the gas-pressure 
first shown by the larger wells. The recorded 
pressures were nearly all observed after the gas had 
been blowing off for some weeks, months, or even 
years ; and the pressure then shown by a gauge 
is evidently no measure of the pressure under 
which the gas exists in the rock, for the gas soon 
becomes exhausted from the immediate vicinity 
of the well, which then draws its supply froma 
considerable distance, and perhaps through bands 
of rock of such texture—and perhaps even 
through the clay filling of crevices—that the 
pressure shown at the well may be only a fraction 
of the actual pressure. Hence, while recorded 
pressures range from about 600 down to 200 
pounds per square inch, there is every reason to 
believe that the actual pressures are perhaps 
from 500 to 1000 pounds per square inch, or 
even in some cases much greater, but still being 
less than the maximum as limited by depth. 
This maximum is very much less than the pree 
sure necessary to effect liquefaction, and the 
supposition that the gas exists as a liquid must 
therefore be abandoned. 


The Bulrush Caterpillar—Among the most 
curious productions of New Zealand is the singular 
plant (called by the natives Awheto), the Spheria 
Robertsia, or bulrush caterpillar. If nature ever 
takes revenges, one might imagine this to be & 
case of retaliation. Caterpillars live upon plants, 
devouring not only leaves, but bark, fruit, pith, 
root and seeds; in short, every form of vegetable 
life is drawn upon by these voracious robbers 
And here comes a little seed that seems to say, 
“Turn about is fair play,” and lodges on the 
wrinkled neck of the caterpillar, just at U:> time 
when he, satisfied with his thefts in the vegetable 
kingdom, goes out of sight, to change into & 
chrysalis and sleep his way into a new dress and 
new life. A vain hope. The seed has the situation. 
Itsends forth itstiny green stem, draws its life from 
the helpless caterpillar, and not only sends = 
little shoot with the bulrush-stem capped with § 
tiny cat-tail, but fills with its root the enti 
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body of its victim, changing it into a white, pith- 
like vegetable substance. This, however, pre- 
serves the exact shape of the caterpillar. It is 
nut-like in substance, and is eaten by the natives 
with great relish—Julia P. Ballard in St. 
Nicholas. 


Wood Alcohol.—Improvements having been 
made in the refining of wood alcohol, it is being 
largely used, it is said, to replace the ordinary 
alcohol. Fears have lately been expressed that 
it is being used in pharmacy as a substitute for 
alcohol in tinctures. 


The Blue-jay.—In the Atlantic Monthly, Olive 
Thorn Miller describes in a lively manner the 
habits of a tame blue-jay, especially its strong 
propensity to bury small objects out of sight—a 
survival probably of that natural instinct which 
leads it in a wild state to bury acorns and nuts. 
She says, “ Nothing can be droller than the air 
of concern with which he goes around the floor, 
picking up any small thing he finds—a burnt 
match, a small key, stray pins, or a marble, and 
seeks the very best and most secluded spot in the 
room in which to hideit. A pin he takes lengthwise 
in his mouth. He has no doubt about the best 
place for that ; he long ago decided that between 
the leaves of a book is safest. So he proceeds at 
once to find a convenient volume, and thrusts 
the pin far in out of sight. A match gives him 
the most trouble. The place usually decided 
upon is an opening between the breadths of 
matting. It is amusing when he chances to get 
hold of a box of matches, accidentally left open, 
for he feels the necessity and importance of dis- 
posing of each one. It is not so pleasing, how- 
ever, when, in his hammering, he sets one off, as 
he often does; for they are parlor matches, and 
light with a small explosion, which frightens 
him half out of his wits. He finds the oddest 
hiding-places, as in a caster, between the wheel 
and in its frame ; up inside the seat of a stuffed 
chair, to reach which he flies up on to the web- 
bing and goes up among the springs; in the side 
of my slipper, while on my feet; in the loop of 
a bow; in the plaits of a ruffle; under a pillow. 
Often, when I get up, a shower of the jay’s 
treasures falls from various hiding-places about 
my dress,—nails, matches, shoe-buttons, and 
others.” 





Items. 


—Bigotry.—Leases on the estate of the Earl of 
Iichester, the Lord Lieutenant of the County of 
Dorset, (England) are said to contain the following 
clause: “‘ And he (the lessee), his executors, admin- 
istrators or assigns, or either of them, shall not per- 
mit, or suffer to be erected or established on the said 
hereby demised premises, or any part thereof, any 
chapel, meeting-house or other edifice, or apply any 

uilding at present thereon for the assembly or wor- 
ship of any sect of Dissenters from, or Non-con- 
formists with, the Church of England, whether 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, Quakers, 
Methodists, or of any other denomination whatso- 
ever.”—The British Friend. 


—Peace of Europe-—The London Friend quotes 
from the Family Herald as follows: “The condi- 
tions of life are gradually changing, and the very 
madness which has made Europe into a huge bar- 
rack may work its own cure. The burden will pro- 
bably grow so intolerable that the most imbruted of 
citizens will ask themselves why they bear it, anda 
rapid revolution may undo the work of centuries.” 

In commenting on this, it remarks that, there are 
symptoms that the present military system is be- 
coming increasingly unpopular; but it adds, “If 
our hopes are justly raised as we observe these things, 
should we not also tremble? 

‘Slavery might have been abolished in the United 
States without bloodshed, long before it was, if only 
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the Christian churches, North and South, had done 
their duty, and honestly endeavored to suppress it. 
We know how far they were from doing this, and 
how fearful the consequences have been. Is it not 
the same now in Europe—in England—with regard 
to war? If the churches now would do their part 
faithfully, who can say what benign results would 
follow ?” 


— Spiritual Mediums.”—Bills have been intro- 
duced into the Legislatures of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, making it unlawful for spiritual me- 
diums (so-called) to pursue their deceptive practices 
Sor gain. 


—Capital Punishment.—-In Maine, imprisonment 
for life is substituted for the death penalty in cases 
of murder. 


— Congress of Christians on Secret Societies.—A call 
was issued, signed by numerous prominent clergy- 
men and professors of various denominations, for a 
“National Christian Congress ;” which was held at 
Chicago on the 30th of Third Month, “‘to consider 
the nature and principles of the secret lodge system, 
and its influence on the Christian religion and civil 
liberty.” 


—A Methodist Meeting-house among the Aztec In- 
dians.—The municipal authorities of Zachiapulco, 
an old Aztec town among the Sierras of Mexico, 
had given a large lot to the Methodists, on which 
they had erected a meeting-house designed for the 
use of the Indians. Bishop John F. Hurst was pre- 
sent at its dedication.” It was filled with people, 
of whom he says [in The Independent}, “I doubt if 
there was one complete Spanish auditor in the as- 
sembly. The people were Indians, descendants of 
the very Aztecs whom Cortez found here three cen- 
turies and a half ago, and whose offspring has occu- 
pied these mountains ever since. There is no such 
prejudice against Protestant missionary work among 
them as exists among the intensely Spanish Mexi- 
cans, where the Roman Catholics still hold large 
sway. 

“ Our service was peculiar in many respects. The 
old Aztec tongue, which in literature is commonly 
called here Lengua Mejicana, is the language of the 
home and of business. Many understand Spanish, 
but the most do not, and all prefer to use the dear 
old speech of Montezuma’s day, when no Cortez had 
cnet sight of the sandy dunes where Vera Cruz 
now stands.” 

Bishop Hurst’s address, delivered in English, was 
translated into Spanish by one man, and then re- 
translated into Aztec by another who knew not the 
English language. 

This meeting-house is said to be the first Protest- 

ant one in Mexico for the exclusive use of Indians 
in the old Aztec language. The dealings of their 
Spanish conquerors with the Indian races of Mexico 
have not been productive of good will, and the 
Indian view, everywhere, is drifting away from 
Romanism, and all the doors are now open for work 
among the Mexican Indians, who number, to-day, 
three-fifths of the twelve millions constituting the 
population of the Republic. Certainly this intro- 
duction of the Gospel by American Protestants, 
among the Aztecs of Mexico, is one of the ironies of 
history. TheSpanish Inquisitor is gone, and Protest- 
ants from the United States are coming in to take 
his place.” 
Japanese and Chinese.—The Bishop of Shanghai 
says, that the difficulty of spreading the Gospel in 
Japan consists in a “too inquiring and skeptical 
mind,” but in China “ in complete indifference, and 
a feeling that the Chinese possess and know all that 
is worth possessing or knowing.” 





—Paid Preachers—An editorial article in The 
Independent, in speaking of the difficulty that exists 
in supplying ministers for small congregations, says : 

" We have been long convinced that the error lies 
in the assumption that an ordained pastor must al- 
ways expect to live from the Gospel. If these coun- 
try parishes are to be provided with efficient pastors, 
they must, in many cases, be men who get their own 
living chiefly as their people do, as farmers or me- 
chanics.” 

The Society of Friends is happily freed from the 
perplexities that beset many others; since it holds 
the doctrine that it is the prerogative of the Head 
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of the Church to qualify and send whom He pleases 
into the work of the ministry ; and that the prepara- 
tion for this service is wrought by his own Spirit in 
the hearts of his servants, and does not prevent 
them from earning their own livelihood by the labor 
of their hands. 


———_——— oe —_— 


Crooked Habits—While shaking hands with 
an old man the other day, we noticed that some 
of his fingers were bent quite inward, and he had 
not the power of straightening them. Alluding 
to this fact, he said, “In these crooked fingers 
there is a good text for a talk to children. For 
fifty years I used to drive the stage coach, and 
these bent fingers show the effects of holding the 
reins for so many years.” 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting of Ministers and Elders convened 
on 7th day (Fourth Month 16th.) Several 
strangers were in attendance. The meeting was 
a comfortable one, in which there was no long 
communication ; yet a number of Friends briefly 
expressed the concerns and exercises which had 
rested on their minds. Some of these were in 
the line of encouragement to those who were 
under burthens. Others were in the direction of 
upholding the testimony of our Society to the right 
qualification for the exercise of Gospel ministry 
—even the immediate extension of the Divine 
command, and of the Heavenly help which the 
Lord administers to those whom He calls into 
his service. 

The meetings for worship on the First-day of 
the week, in the different meeting-houses in the 
city were largely attended and some of them 
were satisfactory, and indeed, very favored oc- 
casions; but it was distressing to those who 
believe in the truth of the doctrines held by our 
Society, to hear proclaimed (not however by our 
own ministers) in one or more instances sentiments 
such as the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia has 
repeatedly borne testimony against, and the ten- 
dency of which, if permitted without rebuke, 
would be to introduce into our borders the same 
confusion and divisions which have attended their 
promulgation in other parts. 

On Second-day, the 18th instant, after the 
opening business, the meeting was informed that 
an epistle had come to hand from a Yearly 
Meeting in Kansas. As there had been no 
correspondence heretofore between Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting and this body, it was referred, 
according to the custom in such cases, to a com- 
mittee for examination. 

The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were then read, they showed the continuance of 
active efforts to disseminate a knowledge of the 
principles of Truth, by the preparation and dis- 
semination of suitable books and pamphlets. 
They had printed during the year editions of the 
memorial of Abigail W. Hall, Youthful Piety, 
Memoirs of James Gough and Christopher Healy, 
Letters of John Thorp, the Testimony of the 
Society of Friends in America in 1830, and the 
Essay on Religious Labor adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting a year ago. Of the latter, more than 
17,000 copies had been distributed. In addition 
to these, about 3000 volumes and 2000 pamphlets 
had been sold or given away, and sent to various 
parts of our country. 
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The acknowledgments which had been received 
from various places, manifest that there are 
many in different parts of the Society who unite 
with the principles laid down in the Essay on 
Religious Labor; although many of those who 
have departed from our ancient manner of wor- 
ship, oppose the doctrines which condemn their 
practices. 

Two appropriations had been made during the 
ee year out of the Charleston Estate, to aid in 

uilding or repairing meeting-houses—one of 
$400 to Cane Creek Monthly Meeting, and one 
of $200 to Holly Spring Monthly Meeting, both 
in North Carolina. ‘In both cases, the Trustees 
had received assurances that the meetings held 
in the houses which were repaired or rebuilt, 
were held in accordance with the former practices 
of Friends. 

The Report of the Trustees under the will of 
Charles Willitts, contained in these Minutes, set 
forth, that their efforts had largely been directed 
to the preparation and issuing of a monthly 
periodical called “The African’s Friend,” of 
which 5000 copies are printed ; and the distribu- 
tion of this and of tracts selected from those 

ublished by the Tract Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia, in the Southern States and in 
Liberia, Africa. 

A concern had arisen in the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings lest the retaliatory measures in reference 
to the Canadian Fisheries, which the President 
had been authorized by an Act of the late Con- 
gress to enter upon, might lead to increased ill- 
feeling between the two countries, unless exercised 
in a moderate and Christian spirit. This had 
led to the preparation of a suitable address to 
him, which was personally delivered by two 
members of the committee, who had a satisfac- 
tory interview. 

hat body had also been brought under ex- 
ercise on account of the military spirit which 
seems to be spreading in our country; and on 
account of the demoralizing exhibitions, and other 
evils that abound in the City of Philadelphia; 
but no definite action had yet been taken on 
either of these subjects. 

The proceedings of the Meeting for Sufferings 
during the year were very satisfactory to the 
Yearly Meeting. Approval was expressed both 
of their efforts to spread a knowledge of our 
doctrines and principles; and of their care to 
testify against the evils which threaten the pros- 
perity of our people. 

A committee was appointed to examine and 
settle the accounts of the Treasurer. 

A report was then read from the Committee 
appointed by last Yearly Meeting on the subject 
of certificates of removal, as sent up for considera- 
tion by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting. This 
contained four regulations designed to relieve 
Monthly Meetings of some of the difficulties in 
which they are placed by the present disorganized 
condition of Society. These were separately 
considered, and with much unanimity adopted, 
there being but a slight expression of disapproval 
with any of them. 

The remaining proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting, it is expected will be given in our next 
number. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Srates.—The Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, in his quarterly report just issued, says: “In 
round numbers the consumption of distilled spirits, 
domestic and imported, in this country is shown to 
have increased from 43,000,000 gallons in 1840, to 72,- 
000,000 in 1886; of wines from 4,800,000 gallons to 
22,000,000, and of malt liquors from 23,000,000 to 
642,000,000. The consumption per capita during the 


same period decreased, as regards distilled spirits, from 
about two and a half gallons to aboyt one and a-quarter 
gallons, and increased as regards wines from twenty- 
nine hundredths to thirty-eight hundredths gallons, 
and malt liquors from less than one and a-half to more 
than eleven gallons.” 

On the morning of the 18th instant, about 3000 car- 
penters in Chicago resumed work on the basis of eight 
hours and 35 cents per hour. 

Governor Hill, of New York, on the 12 instant, sent 
to the Assembly a veto of the Crosby High License 
bill. He objects to the bill that it is special legisla- 
tion, in that it applies to only two cities of the State— 
New York and Brooklyn—and that its forfeiture clause 
is clearly unconstitutional. 

The Catholic News, of New York, under date of Rome, 
Fourth Mo. 18th, has the following cable despatch : 

“The Pope has decided the question of the Knights 
of Labor in favor of that organization. This decision 
will stand so long as the present method pursued in 
furthering their aims prevails. Thedocument of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons has been endorsed. The Pope further 
decides that in Canada, where a mandament had been 
issued against the Knights, the members of the Order 
will receive absolution on promise of obedience to future 
decisions of the Holy See. If the Knights identify 
themselves with theories now being disseminated by 
certain agitators, this decision in their favor will be 
revoked.” 

On the 13th instant, two Friends deputed by our 
Meeting for Sufferings, called upon the President, and 
presented an address advocating a settlement of the 
Canadian fishery question “by arbitration or in some 
other peaceable way,” and deprecates any action under 
the provisions of the Retaliatory bill which might 
possibly result in war and bloodshed. It also protests 
against thé use of the public funds for fortifications, 
naval vessels and munitions of war. The President 
promised the committee that he would give the subject 
full consideration. 

The prairie fire in Kansas, which started in Graham 
County, has swept northward into Norton County, 
making a path from 23 to 7 miles wide, “a great roar- 
ing sea of flame rolling in tremendous sheets under the 
oe of the high wind which prevailed all day 
and night.” Thousands of cattle, thousands of tons of 

roduce, and over one hundred houses and barns have 
een consumed, and, it is said, fifteen human beings 
have perished. 

A tornado passed over the country between St. Clairs- 
ville, Ohio, and Wheeling, West Virginia, a distance 
of ten miles, on the afternoon of the 15th instant. A 
funnel-shaped cloud, with cone downward, struck St. 
Clairsville at 3.15 Pp. M., and travelled eastward, de- 
molishing houses and levelling trees and telegraph 
poles. Martin’s Ferry suffered more severely than St. 
Clairsville, and five persons were injured, two perhaps 
fatally. Other casualties were reported at different 
points, but no loss of life. Comparatively little damage 
was done in Wheeling, the town being sheltered by 
high hills. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 591, 
which was 141 more than during the previous week, 
and 152 more than during the corresponding period last 
year. Of the whole number 303 were males and 288 
females; 299 adults and 292 minors: 67 died of con- 
sumption; 78 of pneumonia; 35 of diseases of the 
heart; 32 of measles; 31 of inflammation of the brain; 
32 of convulsions; 25 of old age; 19 of marasmus; 18 
of bronchitis; 22 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels ; 17 of typhoid fever; 16 of Bright’s disease, and 
11 of croup. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s, 110}; 4’s, 129}; 3’s, 101; 
currency 6’s, 126 a 136. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners, at 10} cts. for 
middling uplands. 

Petroleum was quiet at 63 cts. for 70 Abel test in 
barrels, and 84 cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was steady, but without ac- 
tivity. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, at 
$3.75 ; 250 barrels Ohio, clear, at $4; 125 barrels do., 
straight, $4.40; 375 barrels winter patent, at $4.50 a 
$4.75; 125 barrels Minnesota, clear, at $4.20; and 500 
barrels do. patent, at $4.70 a $4.90. Rye flour sold in 
a small way at $2.75 a $2.85 per barrel as to quality. 

Grain.—W heat, No. 2 red closed at 92} cts. bid and 
92} cts. asked. No. 2 mixed corn closed at 46} cts. bid 
and 46} cts. asked. No. 2 white oats closed at 37} cts. 
bid and 38 cts. asked. 

Beef cattle were fairly active at 4 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were inactive at 4} a 6 cts. for wool, 3} a 4j 
cts. for sheared. 

Hogs were dull. Western, 8} a 8} cts. 

ForrI1Gn.—Sir George Trevelyan, one of the Unionist 


leaders, and formerly Chief Secretary for Treland, hag 
written a letter on the coercion bill which is tantamount 
to a manifesto against that measure. 

On the night of the 16th instant, the Marquis of 
Hartington made a speech at Edinburgh in which he 
stated his conviction that the time had not yet arrived 
when it was possible for the Unionists to act as a party 
or to propose a final solution of the difficulty. Before 
that time arrives the revolutionary party in Ir 
supported by the still more revolutionary party ig 
America, must be confronted and overthrown. 

“That conflict,” the speaker said, “is now bei 
renewed and must be decided in one way or the other 
before the field will be vacant for the final solution of 
either of the agrarian questions which are the real root 
of the Irish troubles, or for the concession to the Irish 
people of those extended powers of self-government 
which we, as well as any other portion of the people of 
the Kingdom, are perfectly willing to grant to Ireland, 
Scotland or England.” 

The official returns of Irish agrarian crimes for the 
past three years are given as follows: For 1884, 762, 
1885, 944; 1886, 1056. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson’s amendment to the Crimes 
bill, to the effect that the bill, if passed, would in. 
crease the disorder in Ireland and endanger the Union 
and the Empire, and therefore should be rejected, 
was defeated in the House of Commons on the night 
of the 18th instant, by a vote of 370 to 269, and 
the second reading of the Crimes bill was agreed to 
without a division. 

A settlement of the Afghan question has been effected 
by the governments of Great Britain and Russia. 
the terms of this settlement, England assents to the 
Russian demand for that branch of the Oxus now held 
by the Afghans, in exchange for which concessions will 
be made of territory on the northwest frontier. 

Advices from Honolulu, received by steamer at San 
Francisco, state that a political confederation has been 
ratified between the Samoan Islands and the Sandwich 
Islands. 

It is reported from Mexico that a syndicate oneal 
of Chicago capitalists and United States army officers 
has purchased a tract of 5,000,000 acres lying in the 
States of Coahuila, Durango and Chihuahua, in North 
ern Mexico. The tract is traversed by the Mexican 
Central, and also by the International road, which 
Huntington is building from Eagle Pass to Laredo, 
Of this tract 1,000,000 acres is the finest cotton land in 
the country. A company composed chiefly of Hartford, 
Conn., capitalists, has bought 500,000 acres, lying in 
Sonora and Chihuahua, all grazing and agricultural 
land. A purchase of 235,000 acres has been made in 
the western part of Chihuahua by the Utah men 
“As this tract is adjoining the Mormon colony, the 
purpose of the purchase can be readily guessed.” 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times when 
timely notice is sent to J.G. WituraMs, Supt, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


Drep, at the residence of his son-in-law, John Wil- 
liamson, Centerdale, Cedar County, Iowa, on the 1éth 
of Third Month, 1887, JonatHAN Bunpy, an elder 
and member of Hickory Grove Monthly and Par 
ticular Meeting, in the 84th year of his age. 

This dear Friend, throughout a chequered and event 
ful life, remained fervently attached to the religious 
Society of Friends and its principles, often imparting 
kindly counsel to his fellow members; and evincing 
the reality of what he remarked shortly before his 
close, “I have endeavored in my feeble way to walk 
in the straight path, and if there is any thing in my 
way I know it not.” And by other expressions leaving 
a comforting hope in the minds of his surviving fe 
that, through Infinite mercy, he was gathered wil 
those who “have come out of great tribulation 
have washed their robes and made them white in 
blood of the Lamb.” 
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WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





